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so in dada-ti, give-he, the ancient framers of lan-
guage simply predicated giving of some third person,
and this synthetic proposition, give-he, is the same
as what we now call the third person singular in
the indicative mood of the present tense in the active
voice.

We shall now better understand why it must be
laid down as a fundamental principle in Comparative
Grammar to look upon nothing in language as merely
formal, till every attempt has been made to trace the
formal elements of language back to their original
and substantial prototypes. We are accustomed to
the idea of grammatical terminations modifying the
meaning of words. But words can be modified by
words only; and though in the present state of our
science it would be too much to say that all gram-
matical terminations have been traced back to origi-
nal independent words, so many of them have, even
in cases where only a single letter was left, that we
may well lay it down as a rule that all formal ele-
ments of language were originally substantial. Sup-
pose English had never been written down before
the times of Piers Ploughman. What should we
make of such a form as nadistou,1 instead of ne hadst
tkoul Ne rechi, instead of I reck notl Al 6'm in
Dorsetshire is all of them. J midden, is I may not;
/ cooden. I could not. Yet the changes which San-
skrit had undergone before it was reduced to writing,
may have been more considerable by far than what
we see in these dialects.2

1 Marsh, Lectures, p. 387.   Barnes, Poems in DorsetsJiire Dialect.
3 In Anglo-Saxon we find ndt for ne wdt, I do not know; nisi for he